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and disseminate information on the implications of the Biblical creation model 
of origins for the social sciences and humanities, with emphasis on the 
development of these disciplines in accordance with the rapidly emerging and 
increasingly well established natural scientific models of Biblical creation 
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Editorial 


Dear Readers: 


The present issue contains a couple of important milestones for the CSSH 
Quarterly. First of all the principal theme of this issue is creativity and the arts 
in Biblical creation perspective. We have not done a great deal with this 
important area in the past. In this same vein we make announcement in this 
issue of our first music book (see page 3). Rev. Walter Lang of the Bible 
Science Association made the point during a visit to our area some time back 
that if the creation movement was really of the Lord then it should inspire an 
outpouring of devotional and uplifting music. He offered up prayer to that end. 
We share in that prayer of Walter Lang’s and have faith that the Lord will 
honor it. Perhaps in His grace He has begun to do so through our own small 
contribution. 

The second milestone is the inauguration of our “Laymen’s Reprint Series.” 
The idea is to take articles from past issues and reprint them in highly 
simplified and distilled form so that the nontechnical reader can easily ascer- 
tain the important implications of the doctrine of Biblical creation. This step 
was prompted by the recent visit to our area by Ken Ham and John MacKay of 
the Australian based Creation Science Foundation. These brothers in Christ 
have been given a blessed anointing from God for communicating the practi- 
cal and immediate implications of creationism to the average church 
audience. They have been given a simple and down-to-earth message that 
ties the doctrine of creation not only with most other important doctrines of the 
faith but most particularly with the gospel of Christ's salvation. They are truly 
creation evangelists. 

We highly recommend them as speakers. We also recommend their fine, 
glossy magazine Ex Nihilo which has been published in Australia for five years 
and is now being launched in the United States. It is highly attractive, unique 
among creationist publications and deserving of mass circulation (doctors’ 
offices, schools, pastors, teachers, laypeople as well as people with academic 
degrees and expertise). It may be obtained at $15.00 annually from: Ex Nihilo, 
P.O. Box 281, Glen Ellyn, IL 60137. 


Paul D. Ackerman 
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LETTERS AND COMMENTS 


Dear Editor: 


You are doing a tremendous job with the journal — thought provoking 
articles packaged in a very professional format. 


In His service, 

Art Battson, Director of Campus Activities 
Students for Origins Research 

P.O. Box 203 

Santa Barbara, CA 93116-0203 


For some time | have intended to write. First to relay my continued joy in 
reading your publication — especially your work and that of your close asso- 
ciate Ellen Myers. | write to comment on your fine piece of Fall 1982 (“‘Psy- 
chology as a Science”) wherein | enjoyed so much your consideration of the 
limitations of science. One marginal note | made involved the possible inser- 
tion of the words, “direct or indirect’, after your own mention of “contact 
control” in that first paragraph of the limitations section on p. 14. | like to bring 
out to readers and listeners that scientists do have to rely heavily on indirect 
observations. 


Sincerely, and cordially in Him, 
John N. Moore, Director 
Origins Educational Service 
1158 Marigold Ave. 

East Lansing, MI 48823 


Thanks for having again listed me as a source for creationist materials in a 
Catholic context (Winter 1982). | regret to say that since you have last heard 
from me, | have had to discontinue making those materials available. | apolog- 
ize for not having informed you. 


In Christ —, 

Paul Ellwanger 

Citizens for Fairness in Education 
56 Beechwood 

Plano, TX 75075 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Music Book Now Available 


CSSHS joyfully announces the publication of its first music book. Over the 
years Mrs. Myers and the editor have fellowshipped untold blessed hours 
around the piano singing and being uplifted by the numerous musical compo- 
sitions that flow from Mrs. Myers’ created identity and life in Christ. Some 
months back the Lord began to move me to put a selection of her songs 
together in book form. The result is Music Book One. It contains eleven 
musical pieces expressing a full range of deep Christian experience from quiet 
acceptance and rest; to Godly sorrow, anger and despair; to joy, triumph and 
adoration. 


Music Book One containing songs by Mrs. Myers is available for $3.00. 
Write us today for your copy. 


National Creation Conference 


The 1983 National Creation Conference is scheduled for August 10-13 at 
Northwestern College in St. Paul. The Conference theme is Science at the 
Crossroads: Observation or Speculation? 

There is an increasing abundance of new science and technology in har- 
mony with the Bible and Christian beliefs. Plan now to attend this Conference 
to hear from qualified speakers that present their refereed and selected 
papers 

Interested pastors, teachers, scientists and the general public should send 
for information now. Activities for spouses and children are planned. For your 
information. packet, please contact Mr. Norman Gullixson, 3945 Van Nest 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota or call 612-825-2336. 
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We Make, 
But Thou Art the Creating Core 
George MacDonald (1824-1905) 


Gloriously wasteful, O my Lord, art thou! 
Sunset faints after sunset into the night, 
Splendorously dying from thy window sill — 

For ever. Sad our poverty doth bow 

Before the riches of thy making might: 

Sweep from thy space thy systems at thy will — 
In thee the sun sets every sunset still. 


And in the perfect time, O perfect God, 

When we are in our home, our natal home, 
When joy shall carry every sacred load, 

And from its life and peace no heart shall roam, 
What if thou make us able to make like thee — 
To light with moons, to clothe with greenery, 

To hang gold sunsets o’er a rose and purple sea! 


We make, but thou art the creating core. 

Whatever thing | dream, invent, or feel, 

Thou art the heart of it, the atmosphere, 

Thou art inside all love man ever bore; 

Yea, the love itself, whatever thing be dear. 

Man calls his dog, he follows at his heel, 

Because thou first art love, self-caused, essential, mere. 
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Biblical Creation 
and the Humanities 
Ellen Myers 


Man's creative self-expression, specifically in the humanities — creative 
writing, drawing, painting, sculpture, music — has perennially been a contro- 
versial issue among Christians who take the Bible seriously, as genuine 
Christians must. From the early centuries of the Church after our Lord walked 
this earth, there have been deeply committed believers who question or even 
deny that a Christian may rightfully write fiction or poetry, draw, paint or 
sculpt. Perhaps the writing and performing of music has been particularly 
suspect, for among all the fine arts and humanities music most directly and 
strongly affects man’s ‘‘mood" or his receptivity to other influences. Among 
the humanities music closely follows upon the thought or spoken word. The 
word combined with music is a large part of Scripture itself (the Psalms). The 
first response to God’s works of creation by created beings recorded in 
Scripture is singing: “Where wast thou when | laid the foundations of the 
earth. .. when all the morning stars sang together?” (Job 38:4, 7) 

Dorothy L. Sayers, in a remarkable work first published in Great Britain in 
1941, The Mind of the Maker, addresses the matter of man’‘s creative self- 
expression, or participation in the humanities. Proceeding from a defense of 
the Biblical account of the Godhead Who is three Persons in One (the Trinity), 
and the nature of the universe created by this God as factual descriptions of 
true reality, she writes: 

In the beginning God created. He made this and He made that and He 
saw that it was good. And He created man in His own image, in the 
image of God created He him; male and female created He them 

. . The expression “in His own image” has occasioned a good deal of 
controversy ... The “image” . is something shared by male and 
female alike... 

. .when weturn back to see what (the writer of Genesis) says about 
the original upon which the “image” of God was modeled, we find only 
the single assertion, “God created... . 

It is the artist who, more than other men, is able to create something 
out of nothing. The “creation” is not a product of the matter, and is 
not simply a rearrangement of the matter. . . . The poet is not obliged, as 
it were, to destroy the material of a Hamlet tn order to create a Falstaff, 
as a carpenter must destroy a tree-form to create a table-form. The 
components. ._ of the world of imagination increase by a continuous 
and irreversible process, without any destruction or rearrangement of 
what went before. This represents the nearest approach we experience 
to “creation out of nothing,” and we conceive of the act of absolute 
creation of being an act analogous to that of the creative artist ' 
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| believe we must agree with Sayers — nay, with 

Man’s creative art the Genesis account of man as created by God in His 

is an aspect of own image — that man’‘s creativity is part and parcel 

God's image in us. of God’s own image in man. Yet many earnest 

believers, as stated before, would muzzle or alto- 

gether silence man’s creativity. Lorella Rouster refers to this anomaly in her 

thought-provoking paper, “Father and Son: The Tragedy of Edmund Gosse” as 
follows: 

(Gosse’s parents) loved and respected the Word of God.. . .But. . .One 

might call the family credo anti-intellectual and ascetic, for it appears 

entirely wrapped up in itself, with insufficient concern for understand- 
ing and addressing the philosophy and spirit of the age. . . . (To Gosse’s 
parents) literature and science alike were useful only to keep the stu- 
dent “out of the world,” and provide employment. They felt it was wrong 

to find pleasure in literature, science, or any pursuit other than reading 

and discussing the Word of God. 

. ..Gosse’s mother believed that. . . to compose fictitious narrative of 
any kind, or to read such “lies” was sin.? 

“The tragedy,” Rouster continues, ‘is that because his son’s early life was 
so deprived of wonder, imagination, and what he calls ‘humanity,’ Edmund 
Gosse turned from his father’s firm adherence to the Scriptures and the 
creationist explanation.” 


Let the Christian be wary 


Let us list here certain plausible and weighty reasons for this wary attitude 
toward the humanities on the part of Christian believers. One such reason is 
cited by C.S. Lewis: 

Every poet and musician and artist, but for Grace, is drawn away from 
love of the thing he tells, to love of the telling till, down in Deep Hell, they 
cannot be interested in God at all but only in what they say about Him.* 
This, of course, is idolatry: worship of the work of man’s own hands, or of his 
own image of that which was originally made by and inspired by God and 
belongs to Him. Sayers writes to this all-important issue as follows: 
The Jews, keenly alive to the perils of pictorial metaphor, forbade the 
representation of the Person of God in graven images. Nevertheless, 
human nature and the nature of human language defeated them. No 
legislation could prevent the making of verbal pictures: God walks in the 
garden, He stretches out His arm, His voice shakes the cedars, His 
eyelids try the children of men. To forbid the making of pictures about 
God would be to forbid thinking about God at all, for man is so made that 
he has no way to think except in pictures. But continually, throughout 
the history of the Jewish-Christian Church, the voice of warning has 
been raised against the power of the picture-makers: “God is a spirit,” 
(John 4:24) “without body, parts or passions;"’ (Church of England, 
Thirty-Nine Articles, |) He is pure being, “l AM THAT | AM.” (Exodus 
3:14)® 
The first sentence in the foregoing passage Is singularly unfortunate, because 
it insinuates that “the Jews” forbade the representation of the Person of God 
in graven images. Sayers was a Bible-believing Christian, indeed a ‘‘formida- 


ble Christian apologist’ and must have been aware that it was not “the Jews” 
but rather God Himself Who forbade such representation of Himself in the 
Second Commandment. She also muddles the issue by identifying “verbal 
pictures” or any kind of pictures with “graven images.” That this is an error 
must be clear from the fact that our Lord Christ Himself used “verbal pictures” 
of God the Father and of the kingdom of God, for instance in His kingdom of 
heaven parables of Matthew 13. Yet in spite of her muddles her point about 
the use of verbal pictures in the Bible is clear — and so is her word of caution 
about “the power of the picture-makers,” echoing the caution of the Church at 
large. Still and all, the “picture-makers”, including our Lord Christ Himself, 
knowingly and deliberately risked the misleading of their audiences through 
falsely understood verbal pictures (compare Matthew 13:10-15). Whoever 
among us speaks of our Lord and His kingdom to unbelievers takes the same 
risk. 


The Curse of Sin Upon Man’s Art 


Asecond and related weighty reason for the wariness of Christian believers 
about man’s creative self-expression in the humanities is the falsification or 
misrepresentation of that which is of God. Such falsification is unavoidable in 
our sin-perverted world. There is no such thing as wholly godly human 
creative self-expression as any godly writer or artist will instantly admit: our 
artistic works are flawed by artistic imperfections and errors, and worse, by 
corruption. C.S, Lewis is at pains to warn his readers against taking his fantasy 
for reality. 

And if ye come to tell of what ye have seen, make it plain that it was buta 
dream. See ye make it very plain. Give no poor fool the pretext to think ye 
are claiming knowledge of what no mortal knows . . . (God) has forbid- 
den it.’ 

Third, is “man’s creative self-expression” consistent with the use of man’s 
time, possessions and talents in a manner most glorifying God? Is it right for 
me to compose music (as! do), when | might be doing other work, volunteer or 
paid, in His service? What kind of music ought | to compose? Put differently, 
should a Christian approve of his fellow Christian Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy’s E/ijah oratorio, but reject his Songs without Words since the latter 
are not explicitly “Christian” or “Biblical?” Put yet another way, is there a 
special “Christian” art or fiction, and a “worldly” art or fiction? 


Christian vs. Worldly Art? 


We are tempted to answer this last question in the affirmative, comparing, 
for instance, our fellow Christian Bach's St. Matthew Passion with the “rock 
musical" Hair, our fellow Christian Rembrandt's paintings of our Lord with his 
Saskia(already ona different and more difficult level than the first example), or 
our fellow Christian Dostoevsky's Brothers Karamozov (containing the parable 
of the Grand Inquisitor, one of the most powerful expressions of our faith in the 
world of literature) with Shakespeare's Macbeth or Hamlet. | have led up to 
Shakespeare because it is impossible to gather from his works whether he 
was, or was not, a Christian — yet we would hesitate, on that ground alone, to 
affirm that his work is a total waste. The answer to the “Christian/worldly~ 
question is, it seems to me, that the question itself is inappropriate as a 


vantage point from which to evaluate works of art, literature or music. We are 
trying to separate the tares from the wheat, prematurely and ignorant of final 
things, and worse, thinking that we can know in advance where tares are most 
likely to be found, and hence overlooking the fact that tares also grow in our 
own, supposedly “non-worldly” and supposedly bona fide “Christian” art, 
literature or music. 

This is the risk God Himself took when He created the Garden of Eden 
complete with the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and accessible to 
Satan through the serpent, and when He created man in His own image, not 
as a robot. He created man for fellowship with Himself, risking man’s rejec- 
tion, man’s quest for the mirage of independence from his Creator. He even 
makes His sun shine and His rain fall over the unjust (Matt. 5:45). Christ holds 
all things together (Colossians 1:16-17). He died, descended into hell, rose 
from the dead, and ascended on high, having led captivity captive, and having 
received gifts for men, “yes, for the rebellious also, that the LORD God might 
dwell among them” (Psalm 68:18, Ephesians 4:8). And in all this he is not 
grudging, bitter and joyless. His light - He Himself the Light of the world — 
simply shines forth, whether the darkness be there or not, whether the 
darkness oppose itself or not; His heel bruises the head of the serpent, and He 
rises from the grave “because it was not possible that he should be holden of 
it” (Acts 2:24). If we would reflect to Him His own image of triumphant joy, 
tisking loss as He did when He in His Triune Council created the world out of 
nothing, then we cannot, we must not, be wicked and slothful servants, burying 
our talents of creative self-expression in the ground (Matthew 25:18, 24-30, 
Luke 19:20-23). For the talents — the creative gifts — are His, and He will 

demand His own “‘with usury.” (It was Luke 19:20 
We must not bury which prompted me to launch out composing music 
our talents! in earnest ) What we have called “self-expression” is 

of necessity at least in part the expression — the 

flowering — of that which ts His. True, it is also in part 
the expression of our present sin-corrupted, perverted nature. But this is not 
meant to stop us from bringing forth fruit out of His gifts; our fear to offend 
must not overshadow and render unfruitful our love of Him desiring to magnify 
and glorify Him with “‘a// that is within us” (Ps. 103:1). 

Three further points need to be made. First, since man is in fact created in 
God the Creator's image, he does in fact show forth that image (even though 
marred by sin), whether he will or not, whether he be regenerate in Christ or 
not. Consider Adams ‘creative self-expression” when adapting fig leaves for 
the use of clothing. (Creativity has been defined as viewing objects and ideas 
in new, that ts, not previously imagined or conceptualized connections.) | shall 
never forget Russian women slave laborers in Germany during World War II 
who were moved into bleak barracks. What was the first thing they did? They 
found a stack of old newspapers. They folded them into small accordion-like 
folds and then cut or tore snips out of these folds. This resulted in lace-like 
perforated sheets, which they then fastened to the barrack windows to give 
the semblance of curtains and a touch of “home.” Those among us Christians 
most deeply opposed to a Christian's participation in the humanities — the fine 
arts, drama, poetry, music — yet cannot ourselves escape the expression of 
human creativity. We reflect God the Creator's image when we decorate our 
homes, sew clothes, plant flowers, write letters, sing (with or without instru- 
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ments); “a city on the hill cannot be hid” (Matt. 5:14). 


The Fear of the Lord Yields to Joy Unspeakable 


Second, the Christian performing the high risk task of reflecting God the 
Creator in his or her own literary or artistic creativity is by no means released 
from “working out his own salvation with fear and trembling” (Philippians 
2:12). Just because this Christian is aware that through the gift of a talent in 
the humanities “God works in us both to will and to do of his good pleasure” 
(Philippians 2:13), he/she dare not be fruitful and multiply in the exercise of 
the gift except with utmost dedication to, and reverent attention to the Giver 
and ultimate Originator. Beware lest you miss the slightest touch, the lowest 
whisper of Him whose image you seek to reflect! Each word in your novel, 
poem or drama — each slightest shade of color, each tiniest stroke of pencil or 
brush in your drawing or painting — each note, beat, stress and pause in your 
composition — each may be your basket covering His light, or your candlestick 
raising it up high so it may give light to all that are in the house (Matthew 5:15). 
You are not sufficient for these things. You can do nothing except in Christ. Yet 
your sufficiency is of God, and you can do all things in Christ Who strengthens 
you. In yourself you despair. In Him you rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory to bear the fruit of creative expression of the Creator. | also testify that 
bearing this fruit requires travail as of a woman in labor. The fruit borne must 
be begotten by the Word; this means that the Christian writer, artist, musician 
depends upon the Scriptures daily, yea, constantly, lest tares find root on the 
soil of our creative personality. We must also be faithful in the least, namely, 
plain craftsmanship and integral coherence of our work as artists. 

This brings us at last to the third point — howto tell the tares from the wheat 
in human creativity. We saw that the “Christian versus worldly” distinction 
will not do. Returning to Shakespeare once again, and supposing for the 
moment that he is a “worldly” poet, can we yet prove his works and hold in 
them fast that which is good, namely, in conformity with God's Person and 
Word (I Thessalonians 5:21)? This is our task as our Lord’s stewards to whom 

He gave dominion over the works of His hands at the 
Not “Christian vs. very time of creating man (Genesis 1:26), in the very 
Worldly,” but “hold same breath, so to speak, in which in His Triune 
fast that which is Council He determined to create man in His image 
good” in all art. and likeness. We who are Christ's have His mind, 

and judge/discern all things (I Corinthians 2, 10-16). 
“Do you not know that the saints judge the world?” (I Corinthians 6:2) “Are you 
unworthy to judge the smallest matters?” (I Corinthians 6:2) It is our task, and 
we are able in Christ: “We are enriched in Christ in every thing, in al/ 
utterance, and in a// knowledge.” (I Corinthians 1:5) 

Does Shakespeare portray greedy Macbeth, driven by his wicked, ambitious 
wife, in truth, that is, as they really are in the light of God's Person and Word 
—fallen beings whose corruption from God's own image is their ruin and 
damnation, but who yet show traces of God-like manhood through hesitation 
or agony over their sin/corruption? | think we answer in the affirmative, and 
thus “hold fast that which is good” in Macbeth, though Macbeth contains 
neither Scripture nor preaching Ask the same question about Hamlet, or 


Songs Without Words, or Saskia, or yes, Hair; are the artistic, verbal or musical 
images conformed to their true aspects shown by Godin His Word? They may 
be so implicitly, and whether the author is or is not a Christian. 

We are told in God’s Word that Abel “being dead yet speaketh’ (Hebrews 
11:4). We are told he does so by his ‘more excellent sacrifice.’ Whether he 
ever preached in explicit words (perhaps he did so when Cain talked to him 
—Genesis 4:8), we are not told. Even so man's creative self-expression in the 
humanities may be the “sacrifice” of Cain which is really the worship of the 
work of our own hands and idolatry, but it may be — it is commanded to be 
—the “more excellent sacrifice’ offered in humility through our High Priest 
Christ, acceptable to our Creator and Redeemer, and hence to be approved of, 
and offered as we are able by all of us who name the name of Christ 


FOOTNOTES 
1 Dorothy L. Sayers, The Mind of the Maker. (Westport, CN: Greenwood 
Press, Publishers, Fifth Reprinting, 1977), 21, 22, 28, 29. 
2 Creation Social Science and Humanities Quarterly, Vol. \|, No. 3, Spring 
1980, 11. 
3 Ibid., 12. 
C:S. Lewis, The Great Divorce (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Sixteenth Printing 1970), 79. 
5 Sayers, op. cit., 21-22. 
Dorothy L. Sayers, Lord Peter (New York: Avon Books, Tenth Printing 1972), 
454. 
Lewis, op. cit., 131, and viii. 
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Music Composition: 
Preliminary Remarks From the 
Biblical Creation Perspective 
Ellen Myers 


Note; | am a latecomer to music composition, with relatively sketchy back- 
ground. The following reflections were formulated in response to Dr 
Walter Mays, my dear and excellent teacher of music composition, in 
deep gratitude for all he has done through the years to pass on to me our 
musical heritage in our Lord. | am indebted to Dr. Mays for his invaluable 
advice and gracious consent to be my sounding board in the preparation 
of this paper. Any shortcomings, of course, are my own. 


God Himself tells us in the book of Job that music was the first response of 
created beings to His creation out of nothing. Even while He was laying the 
foundations of the earth, ‘‘the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy’ (Job 38:4-7). Seen from the Biblical creation perspective, 
then, music is joyous praise and celebration of that which gives us life, 
namely, the Living God Himself by His creation and sustenance. Therefore /ife 
is the essence of writing music, and hence academic, abstract analyses of 
music or aesthetics are apt to leave us dissatisfied. Perhaps with regard to 
outside analysis of all human action, but particularly with respect to artistic 
creativity in music the words of George MacDonald apply in full rigor: “Analy- 
sis is well, as death is well.’ As | was recently told, analysis of music 
composition may be compared to the dissection of a cadaver — useful to be 
sure for learning composing techniques, but not life-giving in itself. 

We rejoice in the birth of our compositions most fully when hearing our 
compositions first performed, but often also when in the midst of writing them. 
To me this is when | feel most fully alive. Paradoxically this is when | am least 
aware of myself. Time and place vanish from consciousness in the ecstasy of 
laboring to bring forth the composition conceived within me and ready for 
birth. The travail is total fulfillment, life and joy, no matter what effort or 
sacrifice it might require 

Yet the desire to travail in birth over our music or to hear it performed so we, 
like our Creator God in Whose image and likeness we are made “creators” 
ourselves, may rejoice in our work as did He in Creation Week (Genesis 1), is 

not our ultimate motivation, “making us” write 
Not for applause, music. For this desire, fervent and indispensable to 
but to capture a persevere in a composition as it may be, is yet not the 
God-given image: composition itself, nor its beginning Before the 
“It is the glory of desire, at the very inception of each truly new musi- 
God to conceal a cal “creation out of nothing,” there often appears a 


thing: but the hon- vision or image, and it is this vision or image which 
our of (artists) is to calls forth in us its own appropriate expression in 
search out a mat- “our’ music. We can choose to embody it in musical 


ter."’ (Pr. 25:2) composition, or not. 
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For example, a vision or image of ‘‘night’’ was the 
root of what later became a composition named “‘Night Music" by a dear 
composer friend. The vision was unique for him and could be shared of 
necessity only in degree (albeit a high degree with some listeners themselves 
closely attuned to his vision). To this vision the composer's emotions, intelli- 
gence, professional expertise, personal background, his very desire to hear it 
transposed into sound, were but servants and instruments, even as the cellist 
and cello playing the composition on stage. 

This particular music reminded me of childhood walks through woods in the 
night. It also reminded me of a description of the woods of Britain in the time of 
King Arthur and Merlin (sixth century A.D.) by C.S. Lewis — those ancient 
woods with ‘a murmur of evasive sounds: rustling of mice and stoats, thump- 
ing progression of frogs, the small shock of falling hazel nuts, creaking of 
branches, runnels trickling, the very growing of grass.‘’2 Thus tn my imagina- 
tion the music, faithfully and skillfully embodying the composer's vision, linked 
together the composer, myself, a writer with a similar vision or image, and 
even otherwise distant times and places. You see this coherence from words 
written on paper; to the composer this coherence is inherent in the music, our 
blessed means of voicing that which underlies the words — even the vision or 
image itself in all its compelling totality. 

This vision or image may be evoked by scenes of the concrete world around 

us. After much effort on my part to master the com- 
Fruit bearing begets position of continually moving or ongoing music, my 
fruit bearing: “For teacher used the word “playful” to describe what 
to everyone who was needed. Suddenly this word evoked in me the 


has shall more be image of bright sunlight dancing upon the ripples of a 
given.” pond. This image was evidence to me of our Creator 
(Matt. 25:29) Lord’s own childlike, playful, infinitely joyous creativ- 


ity which simply delights in fundamentally homo- 
geneous yet ever slightly differing variety-in-sameness, motion-in-rest. From 
this happy vision grew a Barcarolle (Venetian gondola music) which | count 
among my best pieces to date, and which incidentally solved my problem 
about composing continually moving or ongoing music. | now knew “not by 
the hearing of the ear” but as it were by touching our Lord's garment, ina 
living way. 

The vision may also be given by an experience apart from the literal sight of 
our physical eyes. It was the awesome inner vision of our Lord Himself which 
inspired my dear teacher's symphony ‘Voices From the Fiery Wind’ (based on 
passages from the Scriptures, in particular the book of Ezekiel), a composition 
of stunning impact rightly nominated for the Pulitzer Prize in 1981.3 It was an 
inward vision or realization of the glorious meaning of our heritage as believ- 
ers — the heritage of our kingdom and dominion over all the works of our Lord 
given to us who fear His holy name — as| read Psalm 61 immediately upon 
being first introduced to a particular part of our musical heritage — which 
resulted in my composition “Meditation on Psalm 61.” 

The Christian writer Dorothy L. Sayers has stated: 

The true work of art... ts not manufactured to specification, as an 

engineer works to a plan . . . though it may involve compliance with 
accepted rules .. . and may also contain... “‘effects’’ which can be 
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mechanically accounted for. We know very well, when we compare it 
with so-called works of art which are “turned out to pattern” that in this 
connection neither circumcision availeth nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature. Something has been created.* 
Sayers then rightly compares the creating activity of the artist to the way in 
which God Himself creates. God creates by Christ His Son Who “is the 
brightness of His glory and express image of His person” (Hebrews 1:3). 

The image usually initiating our creative work, as Christ for the Father, is the 
“firstborn” of our creation. By this image our creations, like God's creation in 
Christ, “hold together’ (Colossians 1:15-17). It is true that some composers 
create their works by more than the initial image; additional images or sound 
patterns arise in their minds and shape the compositions as they are being 
written. We must remember that while God, of course, knows every detail of 
His entire creation “from the beginning of the world‘ (Acts 15:18), we who are 
not God but His creatures only see our works proceed step by step as we 
persevere in them (Proverbs 4:12; Proverbs 20:24; 2 Corinthians 3:5). Since 
the completed work must possess internal integrity — must “hold together” 
—to be satisfactory, however, additional images or sound patterns arising while 

a composition is in progress cannot be essentially 
The artistic crea- incompatible with the initial one. They rather relate 
tion must maintain to the initial image, and to the completed work, as the 
integrity with its tiny seedling and the young sapling relate to both the 
created identity. acorn and to the full-grown oak. Lastly and very 

importantly, there is an inherent wonder and mys- 
tery in music which cannot be precisely and fully expressed in words by 
composer or listener, and which directly impinges upon our experience. 

Sayers points out that 

. this idea of Art as creationis. . .the one important contribution that 
Christianity has made to aesthetics. . . . the Greeks had not this word in 
their aesthetic at all. They looked on a work of art as a kind of techne’, a 
manufacture. Neither, for that matter, was the word in their theology 
—they did not look on history as the continual act of God fulfilling itself 
in creation ® 

As Christians we must “work out our salvation with fear and trembling” as 
God is “working out His good pleasure in us” through our compositions 
(Philippians 1:12-13). While we can and indeed must learn from our musical 
predecessors, “proving all things and holding fast that which is good” inthem 
(I Thessalonians 5:21), we should not slavishly, mechanically or timidly imitate 
their techniques, innovations or style. Their works, too, are part of our glorious 
heritage in our Lord over which He has given us dominion. 

This is turn means that our musical heritage ts not given to us only for our 
passive enjoyment of “consumption.” In our own generation this passive 
“consumer attitude” towards music seems to be especially pervasive and 
deadly to our musical sensitivities and tastes. We also need to be deeply 
concerned about today’s veritable glut of music. Music has become an almost 
unavoidable “background noise” and part of the general ‘noise pollution” of 
modern urban (and increasingly rural) life. By sheer ubiquity and quantity not 
only “hard modern sensually arousing” but also “soft neo-traditional soo- 
thing” popular music has rendered us more and more unfit for deeper (so to 
call it) music serving not as drug, stimulant or soporific but bearing a savor of 
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life unto life. 

We who bear a burden of being not only music consumers but primarily 

“producers” or composers are called to write ‘our’ music — that music which 

is part of our unique, individual personhood as uni- 
The artist must que, individual sons and daughters of our Father- 
maintain integrity Creator Who predestines us for unique, particular 
with his created places within the Body (I Corinthians 12). The glory of 
identity. our unique individualities mirrors the ineffable glory 

of His joyful, prodigious creativity. You understand, | 
do not mean contrived, self-made and thus idolatrous “originality” or “‘unique- 
ness” for their own sake. | mean our God-given originality and uniqueness — 
our created identities — which we simply “cannot help” expressing. The Bible 
itself, inerrantly inspired by one and the same Holy Spirit from Genesis 
through Revelation, yet written by many individually different men of God in 
their own individual styles, bears witness to this truth. One sad result of our 
contemporary, “consumer-oriented” music mass productivity for “Christian” 
music is that it is generally geared to the more or less mediocre, imitative, 
shallow standards of its probable mass appeal as perceived by the producers, 
composers and publishers. Yet some of our fellow men and women — per- 
haps more than we think — are thirsty for ‘a newsong unto the Lord(the Lord, 
not the shallow taste of the moment).”’ Oh that the quality of our compositions 
— and our listening preferences — would honor and glorify Him! 

So let us praise our Living God according to His excellent greatness “with 
the sound of the trumpet, the psaltery and harp, with the timbre! and dance, 
with stringed instruments and organs, upon the loud and high-sounding 
cymbals’ (Psalm 150) in awe, faithfulness and joy. 


Footnotes 

' CS. Lewis, George MacDonald, An Anthology (Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., Dolphin Books, Garden City, NY 1962), 98. 

2 C.S. Lewis, That Hideous Strength (Macmillan Co., New York, NY, Tenth 
Printing 1971), 288. 

3 For availability and cost of sound tapes of this symphony, contact Dr. Mays 
c/o College of Fine Arts, Department of Musicology, Wichita State Univer- 
sity, Wichita, KS 67208 

4 Dorothy L. Sayers, Christian Letters to a Post-Christian World, edited and 
introduced by Roderick Jellema (Wm.B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, MI 1969), 77 

5 /bid. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Aesthetics, An Introduction, by George Dickie. Pegasus, A Division of the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., New York, 1971. 200 pp. incl. Notes, Biblio- 
graphy and Index. Hardcover, price not stated. 


This relatively slim volume presenting an outline of major concepts and 
philosophies of art, beauty and aesthetics from Plato to our own day serves as 
a useful introduction to the history of aesthetical theories and, with reserva- 
tions, to the status of such theories today. The author has read widely espe- 
cially in contemporary sources and has a gift of condensing his information 
concisely, fairly and in an easygoing manner lending itself to humorous and 
clever asides. Reader interest is therefore maintained throughout the book. 
One is grateful for the avoidance of “many of the intellectual difficulties which 
are rife in aesthetics: pretentious language, misleading terminology, vague- 
ness, and unnecessary mystery and complication.” (78) 

The minus side of the discussion is the result of the shortcomings of 
autonomous philosophy in general, which are nowhere more flagrantly evi- 
dent than in philosophies of art and human creativity The autonomous 
philosopher and thinker starts with his or her own more or less admitted 
mindset (though he or she may claim to be “objective” in deliberate omission 
of several elementary reasons for inbuilt bias, beginning with his or her own 
relative place in human history/time!), and thus with basic uncertainty. This 
uncertainty is never overcome and pertains to any and all ingredients of a 
philosophical “recipe.” To this day, therefore, “‘the problems involved in the 
evaluation of art are far from being resolved and. . . widespread philosophical 
disagreement persists.”’ (Dickie’s concluding statement, 182) 

Dickie attempts to shed some clarity upon the philosophy of art/aesthetics 
by his historical overview of major art philosophers, because “(w)ithout sucha 
guide, the problems of aesthetic have the appearance of being a series of not 

very closely related questions.” (1) What he inadver- 
“Good art” isjusta tently admits by having recourse to this chronological 
matter of opinion. “guide” is that all philosophy of art/aesthetics from 

Plato to Dickie consists merely of the claims and 
counterclaims, the systems and system-smashings of consecutive philoso- 
phical schools, and does not involve any kind of inherent internal relation- 
ships. The reader is reminded of a similar disintegration of internal coherence 
and meaning in the wake of the 18th century Enlightenment, demonstrated by 
“the famous Encyclopedia of the Enlightenment, edited by Diderot, (where) we 
find everything for the first time arranged in alphabetical order. The connect- 
ing link has gone.” (quoted from H.R. Rookmaaker, The Creative Gift, also 
reviewed in this issue of the CSSH Quarterly) Indeed the classical philo- 
sophers (Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus) paved the way for neo-paganism by way of 
the Renaissance and the Enlightenment, culminating in modern full-fledged 
secular humanism 

Almost all the philosophers singled out by Dickie are of this type, and even 
the exceptions — St. Thomas Aquinas, Shaftesbury, Alison — suffer from 
more or less admixture of impersonalism to their views of the arts which are 
explicitly meant to be in conformity to the Biblical Christian faith. Among these 
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three, Shaftesbury (1671-1713) touches upon the Biblical creation perspec- 
tive in the most explicit terms. He 
was one of the first eighteenth-century thinkers to focus attention on 
the sublime . . . His interest in the sublime probably derived from his 
conception of the world as the creation of God; the vastness and 
incomprehensibility of that creation could only be described as sublime. 
(13) 
He also introduced the notion that ‘‘selfish or interested desires, of which the 
desire for possession is the paradigm, are destructive of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion.” (14-15) This theory has been carried over into comtemporary philoso- 
phies of aesthetics by the notion that something called “disinterested percep- 
tion” 1s the foundation of aesthetic experience. Archibald Alison (1757-1839) 
continued in the trend of Shaftesbury; Dickie states: 
One curious aspect of his theory is that it seems to presuppose the 
existence of God. In order for an object to evoke the emotion of taste, it 
must be a sign of or expressive of a quality of mind. For works of art, the 
mind is the artist’s, and for natural objects, the mind 1s that of the 
“Divine Artist.” What is curious is that what is essentially a psychologi- 
cal theory suddenly presupposes a theological commitment. (21) 
Dickie counsels Alison how this commitment could be avoided: by saying that 
the emotion of taste is evoked when a natural object is taken to be a sign of the 
Divine Artist.” (21) The philosophical fiction of “objectivity” defined as 
absence of presuppositions (especially Christian presuppositions) must be 
maintained in proper philosophy! 
Dickie points out that all theories of art up to the 
Art as imitation. end of the eighteenth century A D. were variations of 
the “imitation theory of art” which was first formu- 
lated by Plato (428-348 B.D.) in the Symposium, and which basically saw 
artistic activity as an imitation of the form of beauty in nature. Subtheories of 
this concept, such as uniformity in variety, did not break its overall confines. 
(Plato's objections to art, based upon art's illusory, imitative nature, and upon 
its generally harmful effect upon people, have also 
Art as expression. persisted.) The alternative theory of art, the ‘“expres- 
sion theory,” arose with Romanticism in the nine- 
teenth century when leading thinkers revolted against the empiricism and 
scientism produced by the Enlightenment. Dickie calls it “an attempt to reach 
behind the sensuous screen of ordinary knowledge to something thought to 
be vital and important. A strong aura of religion and mysticism hovers around 
Romanticism’ (39) The artist was now seen as a guide to kinds of knowledge 
unattainable by empirical, scientific means. Whatever one’s reaction to this 
definition of an artist's functions, it brought about a new current in looking at 
art as well. This new current was well described by Nietzsche as follows 
Our aesthetics have hitherto been women’s aesthetics, inasmuch as 
they have only formulated the experiences of what is beautiful, from the 
point of view of the receivers in art. In the whole of philosophy hitherto 
the artist has been lacking. (quoted in Dickie, 39) 
Hence followed the full-fledged expression theory of art: ‘artis the expression 
of the emotion of its creator (the artist) (40) This theory was also held by Leo 
Tolstoy (1828-1910). Dickie appropriately calls Tolstoy's “a three-term version 
of the expression theory, which brings reference to spectators, readers, and 
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the like into the definition of art.” 
Art is a human activity consisting in this, that one man consciously, by 
means of certain external signs, hands on to others feelings he has lived 
through, and that other people are infected by these feelings and also 
experience them. (quoted in Dickie, 40) 
From here to a utilitarian conception of art as being able to “do something 
important for people” (41) there is hardly any dis- 
Art as useful. tance (there is a utilitarian undercurrent throughout 
Tolstoy's concept of Christianity). Dickie rightly points 
out that music is overwhelmingly non-imitational, and this fact, together with 
the great development of music preceding the nineteenth century, helped in 
the displacement of the imitation theory and the rise of the expression theory. 

Dickie devotes most of the remainder of his book to a discussion of present- 
day theories of art, wisely prefacing this discussion by the cautious statement, 

“It may be that a definition of art cannot be given; the 
The world just concept of art may be too rich and complicated to be 
doesn't know... captured in the traditional manner.” (43) He presents 

an excellent table “The Domain of Aesthetics” on 
page 45, where he divides “aesthetics into three fields, ‘Theory of the Aes- 
thetic,” “Philosophy of Art,” and “Philosophy of Criticism.” All three ultimately 
seek to analyze what is known as “aesthetic experience.’ As we pointed out 
before, there is no consensus anywhere in this entire area; this reviewer (as so 
often before) remembers and wholeheartedly agrees with the statement by 
one of her philosophy professors, ‘Philosophy has great difficulty dealing with 
experience.” 

Within modern theories of art, Dickie singles out Clive Bell (essentialism, 
derived from the English philosopher George E. Moore, and claiming that 
beauty and “the aesthetic emotion” are simply “there” and not further analyz- 
able); Suzanne Langer (a ‘modern version of Plato’s imitation theory; Langer 
does point out that a work of art ‘formulates . . . the character of so-called 

‘inner life,” which. . . the normal use of words. . . is 
*,. . but has many peculiarly unable to articulate’’); the modern expres- 
ideas. sionist theory of art by R.G. Collingwood (who distin- 

guishes between “art proper’ and allegedly false 
art modes, namely, entertainment and propaganda art); Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein’s notion of “art as an open concept’ (that is, a concept “for which there is 
no necessary condition in order for something to be an instance of that 
concept’ (95) — or in practice, anything and everything may qualify as “‘art’’); 
and finally, Morris Weitz's concept of art as a social institution (according to 
which an object qualifies as “art” if the “artworld” has conferred this status 
upon it). It is useful to keep these concepts in mind when we study today’s 
prestigious “artworld” (the term is the invention of art philosopher Arthur 
Danto). Dickie’s discussion, while carried on in a style befitting philosophers 
and somewhat removed from common sense, is thought-provoking and help- 
ful to anyone who would substantiate his objections to philosophies of art in 
general. It does seem as though philosophies of art of the autonomous, 
worldly variety are simply rationalizations of their authors’ inability to reject 

anything whatsoever as unaesthetic or non-art! 
Anything goes. Dickie quite seriously speaks in this connection of 

Betsy the Chimpanzee’s painting qualifying as “art” 
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if so accepted by an art museum, or of Duchamp’s passing off a urinal, or 
snowshovel and a hatrack as works of art. (105, 106) 

Recommended mainly as a useful, concise introduction to the world of 
aesthetic analysis; and especially to its historical development. Even here, 
Christian authors’ art histories and specific treatises, such as Francis 
Schaeffer's How Should We Then Live? are far preferable. The Christian 
works are alive; Dickie is of “the dead who bury their dead” 


— Reviewed by Ellen Myers 


Addicted to Mediocrity: 20th Century Christians and the Arts, by Franky 
Schaeffer. Illustrations by Kurt Mitchell. Crossway Books, A Division of Good 
News Publishers, 9825 W Roosevelt Road, Westchester, IL 60153, 1981, 
Fifth Printing 1982. 127 pp. incl. illustrations and index, pb., $4.95. 


Franky Schaeffer, the son of Francis and Edith Schaeffer who founded 
L’Abri Fellowship in Switzerland, is known to many Christians as the creator 
and producer-director of the film series How Should We Then Live? and 
Whatever Happened to the Human Race? Schaeffer is also a painter and has 
co-authored another book, Plan for Action (published by Revell) in addition to 
the present work. He is thus well qualified to speak out on contemporary 
Christians and the arts as both a recognized artist and as a Bible-believing 
Christian. 

By “the arts” Schaeffer means “all the range of human expression — from 
the way we decorate our homes all the way to Michelangelo's David, from the 
most humbly penned letter to the writing of William Shakespeare.’ Schaeffer 
bases his definition of the arts upon the Biblical creation perspective: 

As Christians we often speak of men being “made in God's image." This 
formula only remains a set of words until given further meaning and 
definition. If there is one area that surely sets man clearly apart from the 
rest of the animal kingdom and gives meaning to these words . . . it is 
the area of creativity, the capacity to enjoy beauty, communicated 
artistically and through abstract ideas 

The area of creativity therefore is no minor footnote to the Christian 
life, but is an essential. (11-12) 

Schaeffer's concernis that “much ofthe church. . . have(sic) forgotten how 
central this part of our life is.’ This concern is the chief burden of the book, 
accounts for its scathing title, and motivates the cover art and extremely 
satirical cartoons punctuating the text. (The cover shows a retarded-looking 
handyman with a “Christian” patch on his pants pocket roller-painting white- 
wash over Michelangelo's famous fresco of God creating Adam. One of the 
milder cartoons shows the major arts, portrayed by paintbrush, trumpet, ballet 
shoe and pen, on the gallows with nooses around their “necks,” and a 
blackclad, preacherish figure as their executioner.) 

Schaeffer contends that 20th century Christians are by and large “addicted 
to mediocrity” in the arts chiefly because 

people's lives as Christians became compartmentalized. This thing was 
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spiritual, that one was not. And unfortunately ... the arts .. . were 
relegated to the Christian basement. The results were obvious. Creative 
people in this framework either had to bow and abandon their God- 
given talent in favor of a man-made theology, or fly for their creative 
lives. Many did so, and the vacuum left by the disappearance of creative 
people within the Christian community has been deeply felt by our lack 
of ability to communicate to the world around us, and the gray sterility of 

the Christian world. (28-29) 

Schaeffer singles out the utilitarian world view sweeping secular society 
and infiltrating the church in the wake of Darwinian evolutionism as the next 
most important reason for the present low ebb in Christian artistic creativity. 
Due to this utilitarian world view the Biblical creation perspective’s teaching of 
inherent worth of a person or thing on the basis of creation by God has largely 
been abandoned: “. ._ the tree which once had had value, not least of which 
was its beauty . . . now only had value because of how many cubic feet of 
paper could be produced from it.’ (29) The statement echoes C.S. Lewis's 
famous line (in The Abolition of Man) about “the mere trousered ape who has 
never been able to conceive the Atlantic as anything more than so many 
million tons of cold salt water.” Schaeffer concludes: 

The idea that individuals are worth something in themselves, because 

they were created in the image of God, whatever they could contribute 
or not contribute, was abandoned. The same ts true with regard to 
individual talents. (31) 

Schaeffer sharply attacks the adoption of this utilitarianism by the church 
for its own promotional ends and with a false view of “spirituality” separating 
the Christian life into a hierarchy of more or less “secular” and a “Christian” 
world. Schaeffer condemns almost all Christian television (and it turns out, 
television in general), Christian films and publishing as “scandalous in its 
abandon of quality,” and he simply despises the flood of shoddy, mass- 
produced trinkets, tee shirts, bumper stickers and similar “witnessing” para- 
phernalia. He states: 

The price we pay. . . is the ludicrous defacing of God's image before the 
world. . . . The price is. . . the integrity of Christians themselves . . . 

We must resist this onslaught. We must demand higher standards. 
We must look for people with real creative integrity and talent, or we 
must not dabble in these creative fields at all. (44, 45) 

The eight expository chapters are followed by an equally long section of 
questions and answers. Exhortations are scattered throughout the book to 
artistically talented Christians to persevere, and to Christians not so endowed 
to encourage their creative fellow Christians. In his answer to the question, 
“As someone in the arts what specifically should | be doing now?” 
Schaeffer says in part: 

Real creative talent manifests itself only in one way: work accomp- 
lished. True creativity does not ask, “What shall | do? What can | do?” 
The truly creative person who excels in his or her field has a driving 
conviction that forces high productivity almost by instinct. (110) 

| have kept quotations from Schaeffer's most scathing passages to a min- 
imum, because | believe the book contains a message which deserves a 
hearing on the part of Bible-believing Christians of good will towards God and 
their fellow Christians whose artistic hunger and thirst is for artistic fare 
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different from the evangelical mainstream. | agree with Schaeffer in much of 
what he has to say about the sort of isolation, non-acceptance and even 
sometimes exile experienced by such Christians. | speak as a music listener 
and composer hungry and thirsty for music more like, for instance, Dietrich 
Buxtehudes or Heinrich Schuetz’s (16th century German composers) and less 
like a kind of Nashville Country “Jesus” style. However, | have discovered that 
lam not as alone in my musical desires as | assumed a few years ago: | have 
found dear Christian friends, and especially one beloved friend who “‘sticketh 
closer than a brother’ (Proverbs 18:24) in the fundamental/evangelical, 
Bible-believing Christian community who accept me and “my” music as we 
are by God's special creation and grace. Perhaps Schaeffer has not been 
similarly blessed, and his anguished expression of an unusual Christian 
artist’s loneliness and longing for Christian fellowship must not be stifled or go 
unheeded, for charity's sake. (My own highly talented and outstanding Chris- 
tian music teacher has spoken to mein a similar vein.) Itis also, alas, true that 
unusual musical talent may find more acceptance and nurture outside Bible- 
believing churches and/or colleges today. | suppose this applies to other arts 
as well. Finally, | suppose it is true that artistically gifted Christian believers 
whose talents do not lend themselves to their church's program and activities, 
but do become expressed in so-called ‘‘secular’’ ways such as exhibition in art 
galleries of paintings or drawings not bearing an explicitly “Christian” theme, 
performance of a work of music without Christian words and not in a tradi- 
tional style or form, etc. may be made to feel guilty over this. This, | submit, in 
agreement with Schaeffer, is a burden they should not have to bear; my own 
experience encourages me to hope that an artistically gifted Christian humbly 
compelled to work out the increase of his or her God-given talent (see Luke 
19.1 2ff) will not be thus falsely rebuked. (And if we are — what of it? Let our 
Lord Himself be our judge.) 

If, like Schaeffer, we include home decoration and letter writing among the 
arts or human creativity in general, then much of Schaeffer's charge against 
the “pietistic, silent church” is pointless. The ‘“humbler arts” so to call them 
—home decorating, crafts, needlework, and the like — are not condemned or 
“relegated to the Christian basement” in any Christian church. A careful 
reader of Schaeffer's book soon realizes that the author's all-inclusive defini- 
tion of human creativity is in effect abandoned in the most salient parts of his 
discussion. He is concerned with the fine arts’ treatment at the hands of the 
church. 

Schaeffer never deals with any possible dangers inherent in the pursuit of 
the arts, and this is the book's greatest flaw. Dorothy L. Sayers points out in her 
remarkable article “Towards a Christian Aesthetic’ that there may be forms of 
art(“‘entertainment” and “ propaganda’) which have their measure and place 
in man’s life, but which may be to true art as idols are to the true image of God 
(Christian Letters to a Post-Christian World). C.S. Lewis rightly says that an 
artist's own creativity may draw him away from God and become his idol (The 
Great Divorce). C.S. Lewis also alludes to objective standards of artistic worth 
(the belief that an object can merit praise due to inherent quality of goodness 
or sublimity) in his justly renowned Abolition of Man. No criteria of what 
constitutes good (or at least acceptable) art from the Biblical Christian perspec- 
tive are spelled out by Schaeffer, probably to avoid a kind of legalistic moralism 
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of his own. He invites Christians to investigate freely what their fellow men, 
believers or unbelievers, have to offer in the (fine) arts. Well and good (and 
Biblical too: | Corinthians 2:12, 15 quickly come to mind, as well as | Thessa- 
lonians 5:21: “Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.”) But in all 
fairness allowance should have been made (or made more explicit) for the 
rightful concern of pastors, parents and teachers in the church for the souls of 
fellow Christians committed to their charge. In view of the blatant lawless- 
ness, blasphemy and lasciviousness of so much of contemporary art (so 
thoroughly documented by Francis Schaeffer in How Should We Then Live?), 
are these persons and elders bearing authority in the church altogether wrong 
In opposing involvement with contemporary art? Can a case be made for a 
Christian artist's commitment to show forth the righteous and holy character 
of the Creator and Lord of the universe so that there would be some kind of 
fundamental difference between his work and that of an unbeliever? Again, 
Francis Schaeffer in How Should We Then Live? puts his finger on how this 
can be done when he speaks of the “modern” music of Schoenberg where 
there is perpetual variation with no resolution, in contrast to Bach “who, on his 
biblical base, had much diversity but always resolution “ While | believe that 
we must side with Luther's statement, “lam not of the opinion that all the arts 
should be crushed to earth and perish through the Gospel, as some bigoted 
persons pretend, but would willingly see them all, and especially music, 
servants of Him who gave and created them” (quoted in How Should We Then 
Live?), | also believe we must side with a// of this statement. There should be 
freedom for all the arts — but in the only way true freedom ts possible, in 
conscious surrender to God. Our people should indeed be taught and encour- 
aged to “prove all things’ — but also “to hold fast that which is good,” and 
“touch not the unclean thing.” 

To sum up, Schaeffer rightly opposes a fictitious “sacred-secular™ dichot- 
omy in which the arts (or more precisely, the fine arts) are as such labeled 
“secular.” His call to artistically creative Christians to joyous freedom and 
labor in our Lord, and to other Christians to receive and support them, is clear 
and timely, but sometimes couched in excessively harsh language offending 
rather than converting (one is reminded of Il Timothy 2'24-26 and wishes 
Franky Schaeffer had also remembered it). A number of excellent points are 
forcefully made, especially Schaeffer's great emphasis upon the radical mean- 
ing of God's creation of man in His own image for man’s creativity and total 
involvement in all human affairs. Nevertheless | regretfully believe that the 
book falls short both as an analysis of 20th century Christians and the arts and 
as acritique of the church. The remedy, as Schaeffer himself so clearly says, 1s 
at any rate neither analysis nor critique but rather the work accomplished by 
persevering, obedient Christians living their whole lives day by day unto our 
Lord 


— Reviewed by Ellen Myers 
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The Creative Gift, by H.R. Rookmaaker. Cornerstone Books, a Division of 
Good News Publishers, 9826 West Roosevelt Road, Westchester, IL 60153, 
1981. 175 pp. incl. Notes, hardcover, $11.95. 


Dr. Francis A. Schaeffer recommends this book as follows: “These essays 
represent the finest Christian thinking in the area of art and creativity. Until his 
death recently, Dr. Rookmaaker was known as a scholar of the highest caliber, 
and as a man of deep Christian commitment.” Dr. Rookmaaker was professor 
of art history at the Free University of Amsterdam, Netherlands, until his 
untimely death in March 1977. He is also the author of Modern Art and the 
Death of a Culture, The Artist as a Prophet, and a small volume which is an 
expansion of a chapter in 7he Creative Gift and well worth reading, Art Needs 
No Justification. 

Anyone holding to the Biblical creation perspective thrills to that wonderful 
statement sung by the elders and creatures to our Lord at the end of Revelation 
4: “Thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they were and are 
created.” Thus we rejoice in Rookmaaker’s opening thesis that this very Bible 
verse gives us the foundation of wisdom and work: 

Here, and nowhere else, is the real key to understanding our world, the 
heart of the matter, the crux of the good news told to man. There is 
meaning because God exists, and he created all things. (10) 
Here, for Rookmaaker and for us who know that “this is eternal life, that we 
might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent” 
(John 17:3), is the center of history and the sure promise of final victory. Here 
is the reason why, in Rookmaaker’s excellent words, each of us 
can... think about our work, our calling, and 


“We are called know that itis real and full of significance. Our 
upon to play a role actions have far wider results than we could 
in an immense ever have imagined. We are called upon to play 
drama...” arole in animmense drama, in the great tribu- 


lations of our era, as well as in the little adven- 

tures and battles, whether spiritual or material. This is no game, but 

reality itself. (12) 
From this glorious introduction Rookmaaker proceeds to discuss our calling in 
this present world. Three aspects are considered: being Christians in a broken 
world; freedom within a framework, and finally, what Rookmaaker calls crea- 
tive sharing of the gospel. In the context of a Christian's active or supportive 
consideration of the arts, the first two sections are most relevant, and we will 
review them most thoroughly (this does not mean that the third part is less 
important or does not contain anything of value to Christians contemplating 
art). 

Rookmaaker begins his overview of history with creation and the Fall, 
where ‘(t)he creation, now cursed by God, became subject to futility (Romans 
8:20).’’ However, ‘“(t)he cultural mandate, that all mankind was to develop and 
utilize this world, remained in force. God canceled neither his plans, nor his 
creation; he continues his great work of restoration." (16, 17) Through history, 
men have chosen to work out this mandate either as would-be self-sufficient, 
autonomous, proud and lawless followers of Cain and Lamech, or else as 
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would-be obedient children of God in the line of Seth and Enoch. While all 
human activity is infected by sin, and while the work of unbelievers may be 
individually and technically better than the work of 
“‘Christians are Christians, yet Christians are called to be “salt ina 
called to be ‘salt in decaying world.” 
a decaying world.” Avery important point made by Rookmaaker is that 
unbelievers have no basis for unity among them 
selves, but that Christians do in “the communion of saints,’ which is centered 
in and wholly proceeding from Christ. Science as well as great art was (andis) 
“a fruit of Christianity, which saw nature as separate from the God who had 
created it, and therefore open to exploration” (23). Because we have a God 
who transcends the world, being its creator out of nothing, we, unlike unbe- 
lievers, have an open universe in which real renewal is possible and indeed 
part of all reality. Because of the understanding of this corollary of Biblical 
creation, realized clearly and shared widely “in the seventeenth century, 
when there was a Christian consensus, art in northern Europe reached a peak 
that has never been surpassed” (23). 

Christ our Redeemer restores not only our souls for eternity, but also the 
broken relations within this present created world for the believer. Now 
“(a)lienation is unnecessary. Contact with reality at a deep level is part of the 

Christian's life. He enters into reality rather than 


“|. life in Christ escaping from it. The flight from reality is a mark of 
restores our possi- Eastern and classical mysticism, not of Christianity 
bility of living cre- (67). Thus the new life in Christ restores our possi- 
atively.” bility of living creatively “with the talents we have 


been given — whether to sing, to paint, to build, or to 
manage a home. But in order to erect a building that is more than hay or 
stubble, we must let Christ produce the fruit of the Spirit in our lives. That ts 
what it means to be truly human (68).” 

When it comes to a particular creation like an invention or work of art, no 
fundamental difference (as compared to human creativity in general) is 
involved. An example given in the Bible is the work of Bezalel and Aholiab in 
Exodus 31 (69). Then Rookmaaker makes a statement which needs to be 
heeded in all its profoundness: 

Creativity in any specific sense does not come of itself. Inspiration is 
necessary. ... Without inspiration, creativity becomes a continual 
search to find something new. . . . This gift never comes automatically, 
although to the nonbeliever it comes unsought. It comes because God 
thinks a certain thing necessary for his creation, for the benefit of men, 
women, children, and animals (see Jonah 4:11) 

., We need not think only of the work of the artist. We can also 
include the work of inventors. Surprisingly often these men describe 
how a long-sought solution has flashed upon them from outside, 
through inspiration, ina sudden moment of clarity. There is evidence of 
remarkable guidance in their research. R.E.D. Clark. . .quotes men like 
Helmholz, Faraday, and Gauss, the latter asserting that although it was 
he himself who achieved certain results, he cannot explain how. 

... without God, without Christ, without the Spirit, our work lacks 
purpose. It becomes neutral and cold. This can be seen in Darwin's 
autobiography, wherein he describes how as a young man he used to 
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love poetry and music, but that he can bear them no longer. . . . He notes 
that the loss of his taste for art has affected his happiness and certainly 
weakened his emotional life (70, 71). 

Rookmaaker beautifully and thoroughly shows that there must be artistic 
freedom, but also that “we can never create in a merely individualistic way. . . 
Freedom never means sinful licentiousness . . . (73, 74)."” He says that all 
ways of human creativity (“growing bulbs, designing a new car, building a 
computer” etc.) belongs to Christian culture, and they are “‘not a mechanical 
process; we could better describe (them) in organic terms, as the Bible does 
(75). An entire chapter on “Authority and Permissiveness” is devoted to 
further clarify the Christian view on this subject. 

The question is often asked by Christians whether to devote one’s life to the 
arts is not really a sinful, hedonistic pastime since “it only gives pleasure.” To 
this question Rookmaaker answers: 

Artis nota religion, nor an activity relegated to a chosen few, nor a mere 
worldly, superfluous affair. None of these views of art does justice to the 
creativity with which God has endowed man. It is the ability to make 
something beautiful (as well as useful), just as God made the world 
beautiful and said, “It is good.” Art as such needs no justification; rather, 
it demands a response, like that of the twenty-four elders in Revelation 
who worship God for the very act of creation itself .. . The supreme 
justification for all creation is that God has willed it tobe... .lf wedo not 
see this, we are not far from accepting naturalist evolutionary theories, 
which are all based on functionalist assumptions. 

In the same way, art needs no justification. It is meaningful in itself, 
not only as an evangelistic tool, or to serve a practical purpose, or to be 
didactic. Art must be free: free from politics (including church politics); 
free from traditions of the past, free from mode of the present, free from 
the judgment of the future; and free from our economic and social 
needs . . . Christ died for us in order to restore our humanity, and to give 
meaning back to God's creation . . . all of life is Christian, unless we 
would make Christ very small. 

But if art needs no justification, it also does not follow that art is to be 
art for art's sake. . . Nothing is simply autonomous. . . the more (art) 
becomes engaged in reality, and the more concrete its manifold ties 
with our daily life, the more we will recognize that it needs no justifica- 
tion (113, 114, 115). 

In his “Letter to a Christian Artist’ Rookmaaker expands further upon the 
tasks and meaning of art. Of particular blessing is the following joyful passage: 
Art has done its task when it provides the neighbor with things of 
beauty, a joy forever. Art has direct ties with life, living, joy, the depth of 

our being human, just by being art. . . That is 


“God ... is the so because God, who created the possibility of 
God of the living art and who laid beauty in his creation, is the 
and wants man to God of the living and wants man to live. Godis 
live.’ the God of Life, the Life-giver (120). 


If | had to choose only one statement out of the entire 
book for memorization, this would be it 
What a beautiful, Biblically informed, Biblical creation-based and altogether 
edifying book! We recommend it most highly to all our readers. 
— Reviewed by Ellen Myers 
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Metaphor and Biblical Creation* 
Kathy Lynn Hutson 


Men have long understood and explained newly-perceived objects in terms 
of previously-known objects. (Such namings are referred to as metaphor.) 
Aristotle explained it as follows: 

Metaphor by analogy means this: when B is to A as D is to C, then 
instead of B the poet will say D and B instead of D. . . For instance... 
old age is to life as evening is to day; so he will call the evening “day's old 
age”. . . and old age he will call “the evening of life” or “life’s setting 
sun.” 

Metaphor is defined in the Oxford English Dictionary as a “figure of speech 
in which a name or descriptive term is transferred to some object different 
from but analogous to that to which it is properly applicable.” There are at least 
three essential parts of metaphor revealed in this definition: two ideas or 
objects and their analogous relationship when used figuratively. 

Man’s use of metaphor gives mute testimony to a consistent, almost sub- 
conscious awareness in man of the unity of nature. This constant comparison 
and analogy between two objects or phenomena attests to man’s inner 
knowledge that the elements of nature (diversity) exist within a consistent 
framework (unity). This unity is perfectly understandable. The same Creator 
who made the diverse natural phenomena, made the mind of man; thus the 
two would be expected to exist in harmony. Furthermore, one would predict 
that the handiwork of this personal God would reflect His nature, just as the 
works of man reflect his. All ultimate Truth resides in Him but is reflected in 
the diversity of His creation. And thus, the Scriptures attest to the fact that all 
creation teaches, not comprehensive truth, but some truth about the ultimate 
Reality (Rom. 1; Ps. 19). The fundamental basis for valid metaphorical compar- 
ison and analogy between the diverse objects of nature is Biblical creation. Let 
us examine the relation between Genesis and metaphor in closer detail. 

In Genesis 1, God directs man to subdue and rule the earthly creation; and 
in Genesis 2, to name the animals. The act of naming (naming well, that is) 
requires an understanding of the object to be named. Adam named the 
animals by examining them; and having come to some understanding of their 
nature, gave each a suitable title. This represents the first step of man in ruling 
nature; understanding enough to intellectually subdue the diversity of the 
creation about him. “Intellectual subduing” is the essence of poetic expres- 
sion. That is the repeatedly avowed goal of the artist, to give the viewer/reader 
anew, revelatory perspective through which to better understand, and thus to 


* This article is a condensed and simplified version of a two-part article which 
appeared in the CSSH Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Fall 1978), pp. 18-29. Miss 
Hutson has since married and her name is now Kathy Lynn Olsen. She 
receives her mail at 4615 Dundee, Tyler, TX 75703. 
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control, the diversity around him. Thus, skillful poetic expression is an exten- 
sion of subduing and naming, through the wise use of metaphoric relation- 
ships. In the Bible skillful poetry and prose are called wisdom literature and are 
full of metaphorical expressions (e.g. Proverbs, Song of Songs). D.A. Hubbard 
summarizes the relationship of wisdom writing and man’s subduing: 

Theologically wisdom has as one of its functions an explication of 
Genesis 1-2. It is part of the outworking of God-given commands to 
subdue the earth and name the animals. Understanding the creation is 
not merely a means of success for man, it is a divinely-designed way of 
blessing. By acquiring and applying wisdom man fulfills one of the 
purposes for which he was created.' 

Pushing the matter back to the very beginning we can understand the 
importance of metaphor even more clearly. In Genesis 1:3 “God said, ‘Let 
there be light’; and there was light."’ Notice in this narration that God uttered 
the word light before it came into being. The text could easily have said ‘God 
thought,” but it does not. It reads, ‘God sa/d. ‘Let there be light." Thus 
language as man understands it, existed and was spoken before the natural 
phenomena came into existence. The word light not only pre-existed the 
phenomenon of light, but in a real sense it defined or sculpted that piece of 
nature. The historical record leads to a most profound and applicable conclu- 
sion; namely, that the word for the natural phenomenon of light is perfectly 
correlated to the nature of light. And so the pattern is repeated throughout 
Genesis 1 for “firmament,” “dry land,” ‘‘vegetation,” and “‘living creatures.” 
The linguistic categories and basic vocabulary of the universe, then, were 
created and spoken by God at the beginning; thus, language, when first 
uttered by God, actually formed reality, and in consequence perfectly corres- 
ponded to the nature of whatis. It is not that the words God spoke were magic 
in that they could create all by themselves. The Bible clearly states that God 
Himself created. The Word who is God created; not His words (John 1:1). But 
the Word created by speaking specific words (Gen. 1). The reasonable conclu- 
sion of that fact would be that since God ts a God that does all things well (Gen. 
1:10, 12, 18, 21, 25 and 31), there must have been a ‘very good” correspon- 
dence between the word spoken by God and that which then appeared 

Genesis 1:5 says: “God called the light day, and the darkness he called 
night.” This “calling” represents a naming process which God undertook in 
the early part of creation. He not only “spoke” the creation into being, but 
further “defined” it after its creation with words such as day, night, earth and 
heaven. The fairly obvious purpose for such a naming process (or one purpose) 
which is the same purpose for language itself, is communication — communi- 
cation with man. Thus, the origin of human language was God's spoken 
language, perfectly correspondent to the physical objects He had created, and 
the subsequent transmission of that language to man 

This conclusion is supported by the implications of Genesis 2. After the 
creation of man, God talked to him. By Genesis 2 man was able to communi- 
cate meaningfully. God told man that he was man; He told man of light, earth, 
heavens and living creatures. 

From this basis-provided by God man has further developed language by 
means of metaphor. The first instance of this was in Adam’s naming of the 
animals (Gen. 2:19). The very metaphorical/analogical capability of man 
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derives from his creation in the image of God. Unlike any of the other crea- 
tures, man was made, according to Genesis 1:27, in the image of God, /e., 
personal and intelligent, capable of speaking God's words and thinking God's 
thoughts after Him. This speaking ability is one of his major distinguishing 
features and the God-given metaphorical skill of naming is one of his means of 
subduing. Thus the metaphorical development of language ts only possible 
because of the analogical capability of man’s mind in God’s image. God's 
naming before the fact (creation) and man’s naming after the fact (metaphor) 
are thus related and reflective of man’s identity as created in God's image 

To further appreciate the centrality of metaphorical activity in man’s lan- 
guage development let us look more carefully at the Biblical record in Genesis 
2. Here, God gave Adam the task of further naming the creation (2:19). From 
the word-foundation which God has already given him, the categories such as 
“cattle,” “birds,” and “beasts of the field” (2:20), man himself was to “‘call,”” 
just as God had done The interesting thing here is that man had to “create” 
names, in effect, develop language further by building upon the foundation the 
Creator had established. And, indeed, the means of that naming was exempli- 
fied in his first recorded act of naming, the naming of woman (Gen. 2:23); 

And the man said, 

‘This is now bone of my bones 

And flesh of my flesh; 

She shall be called /shah 

Because she was taken out of /sh.‘ 

He names woman (Ishah) in terms of man (Ish). The first recorded words of 
man are a metaphor. The Hebrew word /shah is a metaphorical derivative of 
/sh. Man's first naming was a metaphorical activity built upon the linguistic 
foundation given him by God. 

These observations from Genesis 1-2 yield the following conclusions. First, 
the word-foundation from which man metaphorically derives words was 
God-made. Thus, they correspond with reality When man began to develop 
language metaphorically from the foundation God had provided the meta- 
phors could be true and dependable. 

However, while the first man was capable of taking the pure language of 
God and developing perfect derivations through metaphor, another historic 
event in the Scriptural records must also be considered: the Fall of man (Gen. 
3). As a result of man’s fall into sin, decay, confusion, and death affects all 
aspects of creation, even language. The Fall spoiled man’s perfect perception 
and thus the metaphors which were derived from his perception. Therefore 
language began to decrease in complexity and accuracy, as man’s metaphori- 
cal derivations became contaminated. Today we have numerous difficulties 
and breakdowns in language and communication. There is a constant change 
and flux of language; a decay and “dying” of old words and the necessary 
creation of new ones because they were abused, distorted or confused by their 
users. This dying of excellent language systems has been witnessed through- 
out history, and the present-day abuse and resulting ambiguity of language 
creates many problems tn everyday living 

In addition to Creation and the Fall a third major historical event had a vital 
impact on the nature of language and metaphor. This event is the Tower of 
Babel (Gen. 11). Just as there Is evidence for physical catastrophism resulting 
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from Noah's Flood, there is much evidence of /inguistic catastrophism result- 
ing from the events of the Tower of Babel. At one time, all men spoke the same 
language, basically the same language of Adam's family. The historic records 
of the “confusion of languages” by God's supernatural intervention is the 
basis for both the unity and diversity of the various language systems. This 
diversity and unity might be understood by comparison to the animal kingdom. 
While there are a vast variety of respiratory animals, there ts a structural unity 
or similarity in the tissues, organs and systems of mammals, reptiles and 
birds. Likewise, while there is a great variety of mammals, there is a structural 
similarity between kangaroos and chimpanzees in that they are warm- 
blooded, mammalian and bear their infants live. By comparison the same 
diversity of “kinds” inthe animal kingdom, as outlined in Genesis 1, appearsin 
the linguistic kingdom, but not until Babel. Thus there is great diversity among 
the various languages but also an underlying detectable structural unity. 

To summarize, language originated with God's own words, which He spoke 
to man. Upon this word-foundation, man then developed language by means 
of metaphor, having confidence in the underlying unity of all nature With the 
Fall, this capability for perfect metaphorical development was destroyed, 
leaving metaphor a useful, but fallible tool. Finally the diversity of the world’s 
language systems resulted from a supernatural intervention many genera- 
tions later by the Creator of language. Language was intended to communi- 
cate specific meaning and to the degree that true communication does not 
occur, it is a verbal failure either by the speaker or by the hearer. There are 
precise interpretations for meaningful literature — skillful words do not 
“mean one thing to me” and “something else to you.“ Consideration of the 
origin of language derived from a careful study of Genesis gives the student a 
sense of the true significance of language. The very words of God which He 
spoke to man are the words He used to create the universe. And the student of 
language can know and be stimulated by the finite but nevertheless vast 
power of the words of a man made in the image of the speaking God. 

Metaphor is a significant element of literature, it could be taught as the very 
principle of language and thought by which language develops and by which 
man perceives wisdom, as in the highly metaphoric wisdom literature of the 
Bible. Man’s thought is derivative, derivative of the thoughts and words of 
God. This gives true vitality to metaphor, because there is hope of reaching 
true wisdom as men’s metaphors conform to the nature of God's world, 
directed by the Truth of God’s World. Metaphor is truly a means to wisdom, 
and understanding its nature and origin is indispensable to a full understand- 
ing of the very act of learning itself. Man's words and thoughts derive from 
God’‘s words. 


FOOTNOTES 
1 D.A. Hubbard, “The Wisdom Movement and Israel's Covenant Faith,” 
Tyndale Bulletin 17 (1966), p. 22. 
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